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Poison from the Sky 


MES OF MONTHS AGO a widespread program of intensive 
spraying of D.D.T. from airplanes was carried out in several 
of the northeastern States. This program was under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Department of Agriculture with the purpose 
of controlling the spreading of the Gypsy Moth, a recognized 
blight to forests. As it turned out, the consequences of the pro- 
gram upon wildlife were alarming to a degree. It resulted in 
the destruction of untold numbers of birds, of fishes in many 
lakes and ponds, and of other forms of animal life. Public 
indignation justifiably occurred in many affected communities. 

Our institution is much perturbed about this situation, and, 
together with The Conservation Foundation, has already ini- 
tiated a research program to gather together all available facts. 
We want to determine whether pesticide spraying from air- 
planes is actually justified, or, to express it differently, whether 
the benefits that may result from it are not outweighed by the 
harm it does. It isa complex problem, yet the first responsibility 
of our Society is to oppose unthinking destruction of wildlife. 

The ever-increasing intrusion of man upon nature represents 
a striking phenomenon of the modern age. Unfortunately, 
some of this is unavoidable due to the continuing growth of 
urban and industrial centers and the demands for living space 
for steadily increasing populations not only in our country but 
throughout the world. Certainly the pressures upon wildlife 
should not be made even more severe by a program such as 
airplane spraying unless all the consequences are fully under- 
stood and measured. 


Dinhite. Osbor— 


COVER NOTE 


EARLIER THIS SUMMER several professional photographers tried in vain 
to make just such a photograph as appears on the cover of ANIMAL 
Kincpom —a Giraffe bending down towards its only living zoological 
relative, the Okapi. Nothing would induce the two animals to move 
close enough to appear on the same negative. A few weeks later Presi- 
dent Osborn was asked by a national magazine to allow himself to be 
photographed with an animal or two. Not knowing that the thing was 
impossible, he went down to the Antelope House, held up a branch, and 
the Giraffe and the Okapi obligingly moved into position. For him they 


did it. 


By William G. Conway 


OR THREE bays at the end of May I| shared 
with George Scott, the Bronx Zoo’s Head 
Keeper of Birds, a round-the-clock watch 
over two Whooping Crane chicks in the Audu- 
bon Park Zoo in New Orleans. Three days are 
not long, but even three hours with Whooping 
Crane chicks would make a red-letter day for any 
ornithologist, considering how little has been 
recorded about the breeding, nesting and rearing 
behavior of this rarest of all cranes. 
The notes that follow are a summary of what 
I learned by observation and by asking questions. 
As the newspapers and magazines, radio and 
television have made America aware, only 23 
adult Whooping Cranes are known to be still 
in existence in the wild. Three more are in 
captivity: a pair in the Audubon Park Zoo and 
a single, believed to be a female, in the San 
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Antonio Zoo. How many chicks resulted from 
the 1957 breeding season of the wild popula- 
tion is not yet known, but the whole country has 
been informed that “Crip” and “Josephine,” the 
New Orleans pair, produced two eggs in May 
and that the eggs hatched. 

Hatching is not rearing, unfortunately. In 
1955 Josephine laid an egg on May 29, but a 
television technician teased the incubating bird 
through the fence and when she sprang to her 
feet in defence the egg was smashed. In 1956 
eggs were laid on April 28 and May 2 and they 
hatched on May 29 and June 1. The second 
chick seemed weak and disappeared in a few 
days; the first and stronger youngster lived for 46 
days and died of the fungus disease aspergillosis 
on July 13. 


Well aware of the importance of increasing the 


small and dwindling stock of Whoopers, the en- 
ergetic Commissioner of Audubon Park, George 


Douglass, provided a spacious and secluded pad- 


dock for the birds and maintained a uniformed 
guard over them. Josephine laid one egg on 
April 18 of this year and another on April 21 to 
complete the normal crane clutch of two. As 
insurance against at least preventable accidents, 
it was agreed that Mr. Scott should be official 
collaborator for the Fish & Wildlife Service and 
Mr. Douglass entrusted him with direct care of 
the young cranes as soon as they should hatch. 


Only 23 Whooping Cranes are known to 

exist in the wild and they are strictly 

protected — but subject to natural haz- 

ards of many kinds. These two were 

photographed in Saskatchewan last fall. 
Photo by F. W. Labrman 


In the Whooping Crane paddock in Au- 
dubon Park in New Orleans, one of this 
year’s pair of captive-hatched young- 
sters nestles snugly in a ‘‘feather bed” 
on the back of its mother, Josephine. 


Mr. Scott arrived in New Orleans on May 11, 
a week before the hatching of the first chick on 
May 18. The second hatched on May 21 and 
was four days old when I arrived for a brief visit 
to chronicle and advise. 

I suppose one of the first things I noticed was 
the steadiness of the parent birds. Crip and 
Josephine paid absolutely no attention to ob- 
servers talking and moving only a few feet away. 
Captives with such marvelous confidence may be 
excellent sources of information on the intimacies 
of the wild population. 

The nest was placed precisely where it had 
been in 1956 and was merely a small, flattened 
pad of hay a little more than 14 inches in diam- 
eter. It was placed in one of the most open and 
unprotected areas of the enclosure. I was told 
that it was formed by Josephine lying down on 
the site and drawing the nest material to and 
under her with her long beak. Crip was never 
seen to offer her nest material, but he frequently 
pulled sticks about in the typical graceful build- 
ing fashion of other cranes. 

Both Crip and Jo took turns incubating the 
eggs, relieving each other at frequent intervals 
during the day. Josephine had the heavy duty; 
Crip did much of his incubation at night, when 
it was cool and breezy, leaving Josephine to 
struggle through most of the day’s heat. Com- 
pletely unshaded, in the direct semi-tropical sun, 
both birds panted with half-closed eyes during 
their day shifts. Unquestionably, their reflective 
white plumage helped them through the ordeal. 

During a normal nest relief, the female might 
arise, reach down, delicately roll the two eggs 
with her bill and look about. At this point she 
was usually joined by Crip. As Jo walked away 
to preen, feed, or drink, Crip would take a posi- 
tion over the eggs, peer down, roll them anew, 
arrange them a slight distance apart, and gin- 
gerly settle down to his shift. Usually the eggs 
were incubated high-up, on either side of the 
breast. Crip was much less adept than Jo and 
required many adjustments and attempts to get 
settled in a satisfactory position. In most of his 
leg movements he appears slightly stiff. After he 
had incubated for awhile, he would stand up, 
carefully turn the eggs, and Josephine would ap- 
pear to assume her shift, once again rolling the 
eggs. This meant, of course, that the eggs were 
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turned at least twice, before setting and upon 
leaving, by each bird at every shift of incubation 
duty. This rolling process is extremely important 
to the proper development of most bird embryos. 
Insufficient turning results in lowered hatchabil- 
ity and various chick deformities. 

Mr. Scott related an incident which allows us 
to ponder the possible complexities of Whooping 
Crane family life. On one especially hot, steamy 
day Josephine incubated, gasping in the direct 
noon sun. Nearby, in the shade of a tall bush, 
Crip preened in comfort. Finally Josephine 
arose, made her usual preparations for leaving 
the nest, and looked about. Crip managed to 
avoid noticing this cue to take over at the torrid 
nest, turned his back and stalked away. It is dif 
ficult to interpret this action in other than human 
terminology, so we will merely report that Joseph- 
ine finally hurried over to the water pail, took a 
long drink, and hurried back to the eggs. 

No formalized nest exchange behavior was 
observed, such as we see in many birds, the re 
lief mate merely keeping alert to take a shift at 
the nest when needed. The eggs were rarely left 
uncovered for any length of time. Surprisingly 
there was no special direction which the incu- 
bating birds faced at the nest and the egg orienta- 
tion was often changed. 

From 7:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., the day before 
the first egg hatched, the incubating parents 
changed shifts 21 times. Apparently abnormal, 
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this shift schedule may have been caused by the | 


terrific heat. 

At 9:25 a.m., on May 18, Mr. Douglass re- 
ported the pipping of the first egg. By 10:40 a.m. 
a small hole was apparent at one side of the thick 
end of the egg. It was extremely hot; Josephine 
had been sitting all morning. 12:05 p.m., Crip 
relieved Josephine at the nest for two minutes. 
Both birds rolled the eggs as usual, despite the 
pipping. The hole did appear to end uppermost, 
however. At 2:30 p.m., Josephine rose and turned 
the eggs again. Crip made three awkard attempts 
to settle on the eggs, but Jo finally drove him 
away, again sitting on the nest herself. The hole 
was much larger and the chick could be seen 
moving within the egg. Mr. Scott reported the 
chick completely free of the shell at 11:30 p-m. 

Questioning of Scott and Douglass revealed 
the following train of events. At 6:40 a.m., May 


George Scott, the Bronx Zoo’s Head Keeper of 
Birds, has been living alongside the Whooping 
Crane family night and day since May 11, just 
a week before the hatching of the first chick. 


19, Crip came over and coaxed the chick from 
the nest while Josephine continued incubating 
the remaining egg. Seven hours and ten minutes 
from the time it was first seen free of the shell, 
the young one took its first steps outside of the 
actual nest. It did not, however, wander more 
than a foot or two from the site. The chick stayed 
lout, unbrooded, the first time, for twenty minutes. 
: After incubating the second egg and brooding 
the chick for another hour, Josephine rose, turned 
the egg, and was relieved at the nest by Crip. 
The chick followed Josephine about for two 
and a half hours before being brooded when 
Josephine took over nest duty again. After a 
short time the chick attempted to leave the brood 


ing hen, but Jo nudged it back with her bill. 

Altogether, it had taken the first chick from 
thirteen to fourteen hours to hatch after pipping. 
On May 21, 25 long hours and 30 tense minutes 
after pipping, the second chick hatched. Like 
the first, the second chick dried rapidly following 
hatching and left the nest, completely dry, within 
an hour of the time it was observed to be free of 
the shell. The shells were pushed to one side by 
Josephine, who had been incubating each egg 
when it hatched. The second chick ranged more 
than six feet from the nest on its very first excur- 
sion and seemed more vigorous than the first had 
been, even though its hatching period had been 
a prolonged one. 

When I arrived in New Orleans, four days 
after the second hatching, the oldest chick stood 
nearly seven inches tall. Covered except for their 
pale orange, brown-tipped bills and sturdy legs 


with soft down, the baby cranes very much re- 
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sembled over-sized barnyard chicks. Face and 
forehead were yellowish-brown and their color 
graded to a darker, rusty, buffy brown on back 
and thighs. Breast and belly and a prominent 
spot on each humerus were a soft grayish-white 
washed with buffy ochraceous. ‘The heavy legs 
were encased with down to the tibia, where the 
bare gray scales contrasted with the dark brown 
of the tarsus set off by a pale orange tarsal joint 
and foot. In contrast to the adults’ yellow eyes, 
the eyes of the young were warm dark brown. 
Thirty hours after hatching, shortly before 
6 a.m. on May 20, the first chick took its first food. 
Comparatively precocious, chick number two fed 
much sooner. ‘The entire feeding process is one 
that shows a delicacy of relationship and degree 
of parental attentiveness that some ornithologists 
might be loathe to credit to a bird. A feeding 
parent constantly batters and works food very 
carefully in its bill before offering it to a chick. 
Then it gently and rather precisely offers a 
small particle, perhaps a worm, a piece of shrimp 
or a dragonfly directly in front of but not touch- 
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One of the chicks, now 4 days old, has taken ) 
a worm from its parent. At this early stage, , 
the chicks have not learned to find food for} 
themselves and both parents hunted for them. . 


ing the chick’s bill. Should the chick fail to take } 
it, the adult may cock its head and softly drop} 
the food in front of the chick several times and | 
we may hazard that this is a sort of training. In} 
such fashion, the chick begins to pick food up. 
from the ground and gradually learns to eat by 
itself. For many days, however, the chick re 
ceives by far the greater portion of its food from | 
its parents. First pecking clumsily at the gentle 
offerings and gradually with increased strength, 
it gains accuracy with its evergrowing appetite. 
Unlike young song birds, such as jays and robins, 
the semi-precocial crane chick does not appear to 
use any well-defined begging postures or regular 
call for food. The parents are so attentive that the 
chicks are offered food almost constantly. ‘The 
chick may even disinterestedly reject food, only 
to have its parent continually proffer and drop 


food in front of it to gain its interest. On occa- 
sion the adults appear to work their mandibles 
rapidly in small sliding movements to gain the 
chicks’ interest, sometimes pointing out a food 
item with this peculiar motion. At this stage of 


development, the young cranes’ greatest needs 


are readily converted animal proteins and min- 
erals. Like most young birds, they receive very 
little vegetable matter. On May 27, when the 
oldest chick was in its ninth day, Josephine care- 
fully washed a single corn kernel and offered it 
but it was refused. Jo washed it again and swal- 
lowed it herself. Both Jo and Crip, like most 
adult cranes, showed some fondness for grains 
and would usually feed from their grain hopper 


two or three times a day. 


< 


The chicks were being fed, at this time, a 
carefully considered ration of high protein turkey 
starting crumbles, diced fresh shrimp, diced soft 
shell crab and hard-boiled egg yolk. This diet 
was supplemented with bone meal and codliver 
oil to guard against the plague of growing young 
cranes —rickets. Mr. Scott, working nearly a 
twenty-four-hour day, seven days a week, pre- 
pares each feeding himself and replaces the food 
at frequent intervals throughout the daylight 
hours. Some of the food items were carefully 
washed by the parents, whose good intentions 
would wash away the codliver oil. To prevent 
this, mealworms were soaked in codliver oil and 
fed to the youngsters. Chick number two took its 
first bite, by itself, when it was four days old. 
Later the same day the older chick was first seen 


‘to feed by itself, gulping a piece of crab covered 


with turkey starter. Despite these ventures, the 
chicks remained very much dependent upon 
their parents for food and continued to be fed by 
them for a long period. 

The Whooping Crane paddock in Audubon 
Park Zoo seems to contain an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of earthworms. Probing deep into the 
ground with open bill, grasping, feeling, and 
levering with the beak from side to side, Crip 
and Jo carried on a frequently successful worm 
hunt. Dragonflies and a few grasshoppers were 
caught after a short stalk and a lightning stab 
of the adults’ long bills. These foods made up a 
large share of the young cranes’ diets. The par- 
ents seldom ate the worms and insects they 
caught, but constantly offered them to the chicks. 


~ 


In some respects Crip appeared to be the most at- 
tentive and constant chick feeder. 

The brooding behavior of the family was of 
especial interest. Needless to say, no modern 
ornithologist has had an opportunity to sit down 
within fifteen feet of a Whooping Crane house- 
hold and spy on its bedtime habits. For that mat- 
ter, the entire breeding project has given us an 
opportunity to record the intricacies of Whoop- 
ing Crane infancy. Either acutely sensitive to 
temperature or, more likely, very sensitive to the 
chick’s reactions and need for shelter and brood- 
ing, Josephine broods the young each night and 
also during the day should weather conditions 
warrant it. 

On May 27 at 5:50 p.m., the male began a 
strange ritualized tramping procedure in a high- 
grass area of the paddock. Josephine joined in 
briefly, as the chicks wandered nearby, and drew 
grass and weed bedding toward the center of the 
area. At 5:58 p.m. she lay down and drew more 
bedding grass about herself. The youngest chick 
pushed at the long tertials extending back near 
her “elbow” and gained entrance under her wing. 
Shortly, a minor uproar took place high up in the 
scapular feathers of the mother’s back. A small, 
fuzzy head appeared and looked about. At 6:10 
p-m., the chick tumbled out of its feather bed 
and Josephine arose. At 6:45, she again lay 
down after further grass tramping by Crip. 
Both chicks burrowed under the mother’s wings, 
the older chick after pecking her strongly, an 
action which caused a low whoop as well as 
the raising of a wing. Suddenly the number two 
chick popped its head out near its mother’s neck, 
pushed out, and walked through the grass jungle 
more than 30 feet to the water pans. After a long 
drink the determined little fellow headed back 
to Jo. Crip, however, chose the moment to proffer 
a worm. After gulping the worm, the chick be- 
gan following Crip, constantly looking up and 
apparently waiting to be brooded. Crip, however, 
has not been seen to brood a chick since the sec- 
ond egg hatched. Jo began a low gargly rattling 
uh-unhhbhh, apparently attempting to call the 
chick to her. Finally the chick began a distress 
call. much different from the usual, musically 
plaintive, “peeeeup.” While still following Crip, 
it began a soft and cricket-like twittering, where- 
upon Josephine stood up and left the older chick 
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at the brooding site to find and lead the young 
one back. The chicks rarely showed much re- 
action at this stage to the calls of their parents, 
unlike pheasant chicks, for instance, which will 
run hastily to their mother at a brooding call. 
These crane chicks seemed to depend upon their 
parents locating and leading them. At 7:05 p.m. 
that night Josephine again lay down and brooded 
the chicks until 11:00 p.m. At that time she 
arose, stretched, got down over the chicks again 
and stayed in the same position until the family 
became active at five the next morning. Crip stood 
silently some three or four feet away during the 
night, awake and apparently alert for possible 
danger. ‘he male was not seen actually sleeping 
through the entire nesting procedure, and follow- 
ing hatching was not observed to lie down at all 
for the first five days. Mr. Scott reports that con- 
stant checks through the night, at this time, al- 
ways found Crip watching silently as Josephine 
and the chicks slept. ‘The first few days follow- 


ing hatching, Josephine would brood down with 
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the chicks in several places as the evening drew 
on. By seven, however, she would end up brood- 
ing the chicks on the nest site. When the 
younger chick was six days old, the family spent 
its first night away from the nest. As with many 
of their actions, we might interpret this as a pos- 
sible indication of their wild pattern. 

While the Audubon Park enclosure is ideal 
for breeding cranes, rearing is another question. 
The vicissitudes of weather, disease and preda- 
tors leave young chicks in a very delicate posi- 
tion. Despite their admirable parents, their loyal 
god-father George Douglass, and the skillful con- 
scientiousness of Headkeeper Scott, a sudden 
flicker of chance and all is lost. One day as I 
watched and noted, three short but drenching 
rains fell upon the paddock. Josephine immedi- 
ately attempted to brood and shelter the young. 
The smaller chick struggled to get under her 
wing, pushing to a warmth that might mean life 
or death at this delicate point in its existence. 
The larger chick vainly followed but could not 


gain access to the maternal shelter. Josephine 
showed great anxiety, jerking her head about and 
calling — but apparently she rested in some im- 
proper position which would not allow the chick 
to get under her wing. Possibly this chick was 
_attempting to enter improperly or Jo’s injured 
wing was at fault. In any event, the chick was 
soaked and finally took shelter under a large leaf 
in a nearby bush. Another downpour two weeks 
later found Scott wading about a flooded pad- 
dock, piling straw around Josephine at midnight, 
attempting to help her keep the precious but 
fragile chicks dry. 

The almost rhythmic, formalized tramping be- 
havior associated with brooding raises some en- 
grossing speculations. This action was first seen 


ough prepared food was 
ilable constantly, the adults 
ged in the paddock, finding 
ms and insects for the chicks. 


Mr. Conway took this photo- 
graph at the moment Chick No. 
2 took its first bite of prepared 


food without urging, at 4 days. 


at 8:30 a.m. on May 18, scarcely an hour before 
the first egg was reported to have pipped, and has 
frequently been associated with brooding ever 
since. It might possibly be important in the wild 
where chicks could have trouble walking in high 
vegetation or be easily lost. The flattened area 
around the brooding site may also help in the 
perception of predators, but, whatever its func- 
tion it is distinct and readily separable from any 
of the cranes’ other behavior. Always associated 
with some sort of brooding behavior on Jose- 
phine’s part, it seems unlikely that it is any sort 
of food-seeking mechanism. 

An unusual incident took place on the younger 
chick’s sixth day which is illustrative not only of 
an interesting facet of Whooper behavior but also 
ot the constant hazards which beset a rearing 
project. The small chick was leaving the food 
pan when it awkwardly rolled over between the 
short rims of food pan and catch pan (a larger 
pan in which the feeder was placed), landing on 
its back in a more or less wedged position. The 
chick vigorously tried to right himself. Instantly 
Josephine and Crip were there, anxiously calling. 
Jo extended her open beak about the chick, and 
the chick immediately turned over. It raised an 
interesting question. Did Josephine nudge the 
chick into an upright position? Actually, the 
chick appeared to use Jo’s bill, which she did not 
close or hold the chick with, as a prop against 
which to apply its flailing feet. 

At first the temperament of the chicks was 
cause for concern. Growing rapidly, before three 
days had passed the babies were having mild 
scraps. Rising to their full fluffy stature they 
would spar, each attempting to grasp the other's 
bill and twist it. These matches may well have 
their origin in feeding behavior. Not infrequently 
a chick will peck at a piece of food another is 
holding, and occasionally a pecking contest will 
ensue. Far and away the greatest number of en- 
counters, however, seem to have some other 
origin. The chicks raised wings, grasped bills 
and thrust with their feet in a manner which 
showed little kin to their feeding behavior. Occa- 
sionally Crip and Jo became quite excited by an 
unusually vigorous foray. They put their heads 
down close to watch, and then, suddenly throw- 
ing back their heads, sounded their rattling calls. 

Towards the keepers, Josephine is the more 
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agoressive of the two parents. Raising her wings, 
extending her neck and contracting her pupils, 
she advances stiffly in a menacing fashion. Or 
uttering a hoarse growling cry, like a tin can be- 
ing pulled over close-set iron bars, Jo and Crip 
will sometimes approach obliquely, flattening 
their bodies in typical crane fashion. Frequently 
male cranes become very vicious and it is surpris- 
ing to find Josephine the more aggressive of the 
pair. 

Experimental work in several major zoos, both 
in this country and abroad, has demonstrated 
that cranes are best reared in a controlled scien- 
tific fashion. By removing the eggs as they are 
laid, it has been shown that in some cases as 
many as six clutches may be obtained. A careful 
program in New Orleans, for 1958, might result 
in the production of four or even six cranes in a 
single season. In my opinion, the eggs of the first 
two clutches should be incubated artificially and 
the young reared in brooders by hand. The end 


result of such a program will be steadier, health- 
ier birds much more easily handled for future 
breeding purposes. Brooder handling and arti- 
ficial rearing greatly decrease the normal risks. 
Flash floods and downpours, predators, and the 
thousand unexpected calamities which plague 
rearing by the parent birds in outdoor enclosures 
are avoided. Now, too, it is time to recognize that 
the ways of nature have not been favorable to 
the Whooping Crane. Even if Crip and Jo could 
supervise two chicks each year to maturity, their 
program would be too slow for their species prob- 
lem. Careful artificial incubation and rearing 
techniques are vital for 1958. George Douglass 
has led the way in the breeding project showing 
that the Whooper can, like any other crane, be 
bred in captivity under proper conditions. The 
New York Zoological Society has helped with its 
technical care and advice. Now the stage is set 
for the institution of a sound, modern, 1958 
Whooping Crane Breeding Project. 


Latest News of the Cranes 


Just before this issue of ANrmat Krincpom went to press, Mr. Scott tele- 
phoned a report on the condition of the two Whooping Crane chicks. 

The younger of the two—the bird hatched on May 21 —then stood 
40 inches tall, several inches taller than the older chick. The reason for the 
discrepancy in size is presumably the setback the older chick received in June 
when it suffered an internal injury. It is probable that one of the adults, getting 
up suddenly from the nest, stepped on the baby. Mr. Scott removed it from 
the paddock and for more than two weeks kept it in a brooder by itself. By 
careful supervision he managed to return the chick to the family without 
incident after it recovered from the injury. ‘The accident, which occurred 
despite the constant watchfulness of Mr. Scott, points up Mr. Conway’s 
argument that “brooder handling and artificial rearing greatly decrease the 


normal risks.” 


Commissioner Douglass has now prepared an additional paddock in which 
the young cranes will be liberated this fall, after they are old enough to leave 


their parents. 


Mr. Scott will remain with the young cranes until August 4, and will then 
return to New York. Up to the present, there are no plans to post a special 
observer-attendant at the crane paddock after Mr. Scott leaves. 
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Growing Up 
with 
Wombats 


By ROSEMARY FLEAY 


The author and Wally, the tem- 
peramental Wombat, when 
Wally was six months old and 
still in the butting, scampering, 
rolling stage. Later he developed 
a habit of biting his friends. 


-e@Seetel 4. i 5 All photos by David Fleay 


URING THE PAST few years it has been my Badger Creek was full of people, Wenda would 
duty to look after many young mammals come thundering along on her short legs and 
and birds. This is a job that takes a lot with head down charge through the crowd, caus- 

of time and patience and is often disappointing, ing a great scatter. Seemingly she enjoyed it all. 


but at the same time it is always rewarding to Then she would appear in the kiosk at afternoon 
tea time. People sitting at the tables would sud- 


denly become aware of something furry brushing 
against their legs. The table would heave as 
Wenda rubbed her ever-itchy rump against the 
supports and caused a minor earthquake among 


see “my” young ones making good progress. Per- 

haps my favorites have always been the wombats. 
‘To most people these sturdy animals appear 
slow, lumbering, retiring and pig-like, but I have 
found them playful, attractive and affectionate 
‘pets. 

My earliest association with wombats began 
when Miss Iola Woods, who had lived all her life 
on Flinders Island in Bass Strait, sent a baby 
wombat from the island to my father at the 
‘Healesville Sanctuary. This wombat, a soft-furred, 
‘docile gray youngster, was reared on the bottle 
‘and named “Wenda.” She soon became the Sanc- 


| tuary pet and roamed free most of the time. 


the crockery. 

She would follow at heel like a dog and one 
afternoon she casually trotted right through the 
entrance gate, following some visitors to whom 
she had taken a liking. ‘There was dismay in the 
Sanctuary when she was missed. Radio stations 
and police were notified, search parties were or- 
ganised and _ people drove around the roads in 
search of the missing wombat. After following 


M isl ¢ il T member Rosemary Fleay is the daughter of the Australian naturalist, David 
eat a the panctaary e ‘i ‘ f Fleayrowo in 1947 brought three tals Platypuses to the 
| W usy atter- Bronx Zoo. Mr. Fleay now operates Fleay’s Fauna Reserve at 

enda s playful antics. Often OD ¥ West Burleigh, Queensland, and his children have been brought 


‘noon, when the long narrow bridge spanning up with wild animals as pets. 
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her friends for about two miles towards Heales- 


ville, Wenda tired of her liberty. She set back 
across country and was found at midnight im- 
patiently scratching and banging on the Sanctu- 
ary gate — home at last. 

We have found on many occasions since that 
domesticated wombats possess a marvellous sense 
of direction and when lost they travel for miles to 
get back home again. Wenda died in 1949 at the 
age of 15 —probably a normal life span — and 
we all felt a great loss. She had been one of the 
family and a playmate to me since my earliest 
years. 

My next adventure with wombats began in 
June of 1949 when a tiny, two-pound, pink joey 
was brought to us. Its Victorian wombat mother 
had been killed by a timber truck on the Myer’s 
Creek road near Healesville. Some hours later a 
neighbor noticed the movement of the hairless 
mite in the mother’s pouch. ‘The baby was soon 
wrapped up on a luke-warm water bottle and 
given two-hourly feeds from an eye dropper. We 
named him “Keith” after the bus driver who 
brought him to us. So tiny was Keith that my 
father felt a bit dubious about letting me keep 
him in case I was disappointed. At that stage it 
seemed hard to believe that this tiny handful 
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Rosemary Fleay’s studies 
of Wombats began af an 
early age, for when she 
was only two years old her 
constant companion was 
Wenda, pet at Healesville. 


A young Wombat is 
very aftractive in app 
ance, with ifs sparse 
large head and long cl 
This youngster is Keit 
age of just three mon 


might grow into a solid, hundred-pound wombat. 

Excitement, rather than disappointment, was 
in store for Keith’s caretaker. Once the circula- 
tion was cut off in his leg by a thin strand of wool 
in his bedding of old woollen sweaters. Another | 
time he burrowed down on the hot water bottle | 
and was rescued next morning with a red glow 
to his usually pink skin. However he survived 
these mishaps and progressed well. 

His hair began to grow and he filled out rap- 
idly. The only part of him that didn’t grow much | 
was his ridiculous little stump of a tail. He be | 
gan to nibble biscuits, carrots and grass. I would 
take him out on the lawn in the sun for a short 
period each day and he soon began to frisk about. 
He would career madly about the grass at full 
speed, making headlong rushes at my legs, veer- 
ing off at the last second. He would roll right 
over, then flatten his body on the grass and wag- 
gle his head. Often he ran full tilt into my legs 
or other more solid objects, bouncing off from the 
impact. These crashes were terrific but wombats’ 
heads are solidly set on their shoulders and form 
natural battering rams. 

Keith was a wonderful one-girl pet. He would 
trot lumberingly at heel with a peculiar pigeon- 
toed gait and a poker-faced expression. If he 


stopped to nibble grass and lost me, he would sit 
on his haunches —head in the air —and call 
loudly in his peculiar husky “chush-chush” until 
we were reunited. He was my pride and joy but 
a constant source of irritation to my teacher, who 
had to let me off early for lunch so I could rush 
home and give the wombat his bottle. 

Keith was left at home with my father when 
we went on a seaside holiday. We were not there 
two days when an urgent telegram arrived: Keith 
was fretting and would not drink. So he was 
hastily packed off to us at the seaside where he 
promptly regained his appetite and enjoyed what 
must have been a wombat’s first seaside holiday. 

Keith grew to 70 pounds in two and a half 
years and Australian Instructional Films made a 
documentary film for schools in which he starred. 
Towards the end of a hard day’s filming, when 
Keith considered he had done enough, he would 


Haired out but still a baby, 
the little Wombat nibbles a 
blade of grass delicately, 
taking tiny bits from one 
end. This is one of the two 
babies from FlindersIsland. 


dive under the verandah and relax by digging an 
extension to his burrow beneath the verandah 
stumps. 

When we shifted to Queensland in 1952 to 
start a Fauna Reserve, Keith travelled in the 
guards’ van and developed a dislike for trains. He 
was hot (wombats do not sweat) and would not 
eat for the three days of the journey. At West 
Burleigh he gradually recovered and was getting 
to be his old lively self when, four months after 
arrival, he died very suddenly at the age of three 
years. We do not know what killed him but it 
could have been tick paralysis. I missed Keith 
terribly and did not think at the time that I 
could ever let myself be fond of another pet. 

But wombats are irresistible. In August of the 
following year Mrs. Richard Fowler on Flinders 
Island forwarded a neatly lined biscuit tin fitted 
up with an artificial pouch. In it slept a four- 
pound baby wombat. He was a powdery-gray 
little fellow with “shoebutton eyes,” two little 
white buck teeth and two white claws on one 
front foot. We named him “Wally.” He thrived 
on his milk diet and grew into a lovable pet, the 
idol of children who would come specially to be 
photographed giving him his bottle. ‘he temper- 
amental differences in wild animals are interesting; 
one wombat is not like every other wombat. Per- 
haps he had too much handling; in any event he 
began to give warning nips, with the result that 
children holding him for a photo would take 
fright and drop him—generally on his head. 
Wally’s attitude towards life became warped and 
he started taking real chunks out of people with 
his inch-long incisors. 

Now weighing about 70 pounds (outsize for a 
Flinders Island wombat), he definitely resists 
friendly advances. He puts his head down, utters 
loud growls and charges like a bulldozer. ‘There 
is no holding him, so Wally is now semi-retired 
—eating, sleeping, sun-bathing and playing vig- 
orously by himself to let off surplus energy. 

In August of 1953 Mrs. Fowler sent us a baby 
female wombat, named “Winkie.” She was very 
tiny, very mild and apt to be a bit spoiled. When 
old enough to roam she made my bedroom her 
headquarters. Often I would return to find newly 
ironed clothes scattered all over the floor and 
Winkie fast asleep in the cupboard. 

Winkie was chosen to meet Her Majesty 
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Queen Elizabeth II at Government House in 
Brisbane during the royal tour of Australia in 
1954. Royalty didn’t worry Winkie a bit. She 
munched the grass on Government House lawn, 
sampled the crépe soles of the Duke’s shoes and 
trotted everywhere after the Queen. Like all 
wombats, Winkie has a permanently itchy back. 
It began to itch on this important occasion and as 
she could not quite reach the spot, she ran under 
a nearby car and rubbed the itchy spot against a 
leaking sump. Then she raced to rejoin Her 
Majesty but her rump was covered in thick black 
oil. . . . However, it all ended happily and the 
Queen filmed Winkie’s antics for the royal 
children. 

Two and a half years ago Winkie accidentally 
ate broken glass from a test tube. She almost 
died but we managed to save her with careful 
nursing, sulfa drugs, paraflin oil and choice food. 
Then she developed pneumonia. I nursed her 
night and day and had to hand feed her with 
grass, blade by blade. She seemed to like com- 
pany and would become distressed if I left her 
for long. Since then she has been temperamental, 
eating only choice corn on the cob, arrowroot bis- 
cuits, sweet potatoes and certain favorite grasses. 
She loves a daily walk and thinks it is wonderful 
to be fed upside down. She frets if no attention 
is paid to her each day. 

She owns a little red pull-over which has been 


her inseparable companion since babyhood. This | 


she sleeps on whether it is on cold concrete or in 
her straw bed. She stuffs one corner into her 


mouth and covers her head with the rest for dark- | 
ness. There is always a major upheaval when _ 
Winkie has to be pried loose from her jumper in | 
order for me to wash it. She parades around her | 


enclosure and will not sleep until it is returned. 
Though far removed from their natural en- 


virons on Flinders Island, Wally and Winkie 


seem to be thriving in Queensland in cool half-_ 


concrete enclosures. The only dangers are scrub 
ticks and the inevitable summer mosquitoes. So 
far Winkie has had three scrub ticks but we have 
discovered them in time and she has suffered no 
ill effects. Marsupials are not generally consid- 
ered “personality” pets, but I must say that in my 
experience wombats, at least, are intelligent and 


affectionate and have a most delightful sense of 
humor. 


ZOO NEWS 
IN 
PICTURES 


Photos by SAM DUNTON 


Over the years we have learned that baby 
NYALAS are always (or almost always ) 
born in January. For instance, four came 
along on January a (2) eyavel NG of this 
year. It was a surprise to the Mammal 
Department to discover a fifth baby in the 
African Plains herd on June 14, and from 
the curiosity and interest displayed by the 
members of the herd when the little Nyala 
appeared on the plains a few days later, it 
was a surprise to them, too. In existence 
since the mid-Forties, the African Plains 
Nyala herd is thriving. Young bucks have 
to be removed to avoid competition and 
fights with the “boss” buck, and we now 
have a stable population of 15 antelopes. 


Se 


The SEA-BAT that ranges from the Red Sea to Japan 
and Australia is not often seen in aquatic collections, 
but we now have this young specimen at the Aquarium. 
We are not sure of its scientific name, but it is probably 
Platax pinnatus. Like the Moorish Idol on the opposite 
page, this is a youngster, but a seemingly healthy and 
vigorous one that should do well in the Aquarium tanks. 


These young ANOAS, or Pigmy 
Buffaloes, are new arrivals re- 
placing the old Anoa that died 
on January 10 at the age of 28 
years, 5 months and 25 days — 
perhaps a longevity record for 
the species. The new male is a 
little more than two years old, 
the female just under one year. 
They seem to have settled down 
to a quiet existence. Their pred- 
ecessor, too, led a blameless life 
except once when she mystified 
her keeper by appearing in her 
outdoors yard when he knew he 
had locked her inside. It was a 
mystery until he watched and 
saw her stand in her drinking 
trough, hook a horn over a rope 
that operated the door, and leap 
outside just before it went shut. 
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ost of the inmates of the Children’s Zoo are necessarily 
nall and “pettable” domestic animals, but every year 
cidents or special circumstances contribute a few tem- 
prary visitors from the wild collection. On May 30 twins 
ere born to one of the CHINESE WATER DEER, but 
e was malformed and it and the mother died. The sur- 
ving fawn was immediately welcomed in the Children’s 
oo, named “Su-lin,” and has become a favorite subject 
or amateur photographers. In the picture at the -left, 
lin is being held by Zooperintendent Dalsgaard. The 
sung GUANACO below, being forced by Attendant Gail 
oemer to go one way whereas it wants to go another, has 
be name of “Monaco the Guanaco.” It was born July 3. 


This picture really ought to be in color, for this exuber- 
ant fish is the MOORISH IDOL (Zanclus cornutus) 
of the Pacific and Indian Oceans and its colors of yel- 
low and black (with blue, white and red trimmings) 
are as striking as its form is novel. This is a young 
specimen, recently acquired by the Aquarium, and ie 
it grows older its body will become more compact and 
the long dorsal fin will become more scimitar-shaped. 


“A By JAMES W. ATZ 


VERY MAN PRIDES HIMSELF on knowing 

his job and the ichthyologist is no excep- 

tion. Ina way, fishes are the tools of his 
trade; each ichthyologist wants to be able to rec- 
ognize and name as many different fishes as 
possible. This faculty is obviously of practical 
importance —it is a tremendous time-saver_ if 
nothing else — but professional pride also enters 
the picture, since on-the-spot identifications rep- 
resent a tangible measure of a man’s experience 
and knowledge. It would be a pretty blasé fish 
man who did not experience a feeling of satis- 
faction on being able to recognize and name on 
sight some unusual fish, particularly if it had 
stumped his colleagues. 

There are so many different kinds of fishes, 
however, that no expert could ever know all of 
the 25,000 species estimated to exist. But sheer 
number and variety are only two of the compli- 
cating factors in fish identification. It sometimes 
seems as if the fishes themselves willfully set out 
to confuse the ichthyologist, for although most 
of them resemble their close relatives and can 
rather easily be assigned to the proper Family or 
Order, some not only appear completely unlike 
the other members of their group, but masquer- 
ade as something else, looking as if they belonged 
to some entirely different assemblage. There are, 
for example, the electric eels, eel-cats, swamp-eels, 
cusk-eels and eel blennies, all with long, sinuous, 
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How to Confuse 
an Ichthyologi 


eel-like bodies, but none are related to the t 
eels best known to fisherman and cook. TH 
are minnows that look and act like pike, seal) 
that resemble damsel fishes, and jacks that co! 
be taken for mackerel. Plenty of opportur 
therefore exists for the fish man to be led ast! 
as to the identity of his charges; the pride 
ichthyologist usually gets his come-uppance j} 
frequently enough to keep him from becomi 
too pretentious. 


The reason for these reflective comments 


The fish that puzzled the author of this c 
shown above — and opposite is a true ck 
the White-saddled Clown. Typically the 
have bold markings, so the confusion is 


that not long ago I received such a salutary, a 
instructive, jolt. I first saw the mischief-maki 
fish at the wholesale fish establishment of I 
Ross B. Socolof, one of our leading commere 
fish importers, from whom the Aquarium | 
purchased many exotic marine species. QO 
look at the fish’s bizarre coloration showed tl 
Socolof had not exaggerated when he excitec 
telephoned me to tell me of a strange fish jt 
arrived by air from the Philippines. He had 
ceived a fish just like it about a year before, t 
it was very small and half-dead on arrival. 
Socolof had immediately written to his collec 


in the Philippines to be on the lookout for addi- 
tional specimens. It had evidently taken all this 
while before another could be captured. But it 
appeared to have been well worth the effort; the 
present fish was large enough to make a striking 
exhibit and swam about vigorously, well aware 
of its surroundings. Its colors were, of themselves, 
not unusual. ‘They consisted of immaculate white 
and a few shades of warm orange-brown, but the 
way they were arranged was so unusual that even 
with the living and obviously untouched fish in 
front of us, we could not help playing with the 
idea that an unscrupulous painter had decorated 
the specimen. Only caprice could explain the 
location of the nine white blotches on its body as 
well as the irregular white border on each fin. 
Moreover, to add to the confusion, all but three 


were its swimming motions which showed the 
same lazy, side-to-side swaying movements, the 
same rowing actions of the pair of pectoral fins 
that clownfishes regularly practice. ‘These periods 
of remaining more or less in one place were in- 
terspersed with short darts here and there, again 
It had to be a 
clownfish. Yet if it was a clownfish, I knew it 


in the manner of a clownfish. 


was not like any that had ever been described 
before. Thanks to the efforts of Dr. Leonard P. 
Schultz, Curator of Fishes of the U. S. National 
Museum in Washington, there is a scientific 
paper that summarizes and illustrates the various 
species of clownfishes, and all of them had color 
patterns distinctly different from those of the 
present fish. The most likely answer seemed to 
be that our fish was a new species. 


of the white areas had a smudge or two of brown 
somewhere near the center, and in the white 
blotch encompassing the fish’s mouth and nose, 
this took the form of an absurd Hitler-style 
mustache. 

There the fish was, but what was it? ‘The only 
fishes that either Mr. Socolof or I had ever seen 
that resembled it at all were the clownfishes. 
These small inhabitants of the tropical Indian 
and Pacific Oceans exhibit the same bold light- 
on-dark color patterns, although in not so com- 
plicated a form: The newcomer was also shaped 
like a clownfish, but most characteristic of all 


For nearly a month I lived in the pleasant 
anticipation that I would have a hand in the dis- 


covery of a new species of fish. It seemed par- 
ticularly appropriate that the new Aquarium, 
even before it opened its doors, should have in its 
collections a striking new species. ‘Then came a 
letter from Dr. Schultz identifying the fish as 
Plectorhynchus chaetodonoides, a member of the 
Grunt Family. There wasn’t the slightest doubt 
about it, and to make matters worse, the fish has 
been known since 1800, is widely distributed in 
the western Pacific, and is not only described but 
illustrated in more than one of the standard ich- 
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thyological works covering that region. The fact 
that the great majority of grunts look and act 
entirely differently was not really much consola- 
tion. 

It was a chance remark by Staff Photographer 
Sam Dunton that enabled me to extract from this 


you would not take it for a fish. This particular 
kind of disruptive coloration, as it is called, is 
found among other fishes besides one or two 
clownfishes and grunts. A few wrasses, marine 


coral reef such as this species frequently see 
j 
| 
basses and frogfishes also possess color patterns | 


Look at this photograph with half-closed eyes 
and the disruptive coloration of the fish will 
be apparent. Against alarger and more boldly 
broken coral background, the fish disappears. 


rather humbling experience something more than 
an awareness of the great variability shown by 
certain grunts and their close relatives. Sam was 
disappointed in the way one of his photographs 
of the new specimen had turned out. The image 
was sharp and the lighting good, but somehow 
the fish did not stand out from the background 
of coral that we had provided for it. Suddenly 
it flashed through my mind: the reason for this 
was the fish’s peculiar coloration. That was the 
function of the strange blotches. They break up 
the fish’s outline and form. Although you might 
see the fish against the busy background of a 
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that are composed of bold, light-colored, sharp- 
edged blotches irregularly placed on a darker 
background. A good many other patterns of dis- 
ruptive coloration may be found among fishes, but 
this is one of the most startling — and senseless 
until you think about it. 


The unusual swimming motions shown by the 


erstwhile new species— motions quite unlike 
those of any other grunt that I have seen — may 
be associated with the fish’s unusual color pattern. 
The double similarity it shows to the clownfishes, 
both in coloration and swimming, is probably not 
accidental. 


Since my misadventure with Plectorhynchus 


chaetodonoides, the Aquarium has obtained two 
other members of the same genus, also from Mr. 


Socolof. Needless to say, I had no trouble iden- 
tifying them. 


Has the Nest of 
PAE SING VUETURE 
Finally Been Found? 


By WILLIAM E. LUNDY 


N January of this year Dr. Carl B. Koford, Well aware that this was a rare ornithological 
then the Resident Naturalist of Barro Colo- find, Dr. Koford hastened to take photographs — 
rado Island, was walking the beautiful Ar- probably the first ever made of this species while 
mour Trail when a sudden movement on the still in the downy stage. 
jungle floor attracted his attention. A few mo- Back at the Laboratory, Dr. Koford told the 
ments’ stalking revealed an unexpected sight: attendants of his discovery and cautioned them 
perched on a log a few yards away was an im- not to disturb the youngster but to be on the look- 
mature King Vulture, frightened but defiant. out for its parents. 
_ Although the black primary feathers of its “T know the bird,” a Colombian laborer re- 
‘wings were well developed, the tail feathers were marked. “I put it there at Armour on. 
almost non-existant, and its body was still covered (All trails on Barro Colorado, the “laboratory 


with soft, fluffy, white down. Its neck and head island” in the Panama Canal Zone, are named 
were still sooty-black and only the tip of the beak and numbered at intervals of 100 meters). 

gave promise of the bright colors that would later “Well, if you put it there, where did you find 
spread to the head and neck. ites 


The King Vulture may have 
repulsive feeding habits, but 
it is really a clean and ac- 
tually beautiful bird, with 
orange, red, black and blue 
in head, caruncle and neck. 


“At Armour 12. I thought it was an eagle, and 
was lost.” 

Just why he picked up a “lost eagle” and carried 
it 400 meters along the trail never became clear, 
but the upshot was that the bird was banded and 
carried back to Armour 12. 

Interesting as the downy King Vulture was in 
its own right, its discovery opened up an even 
more exciting prospect: there must be a nest 
nearby. ‘That was exciting because the nest of 
the King Vulture has been completely unknown. 

I remembered clearly an incident of 37 years 
before when I had made the close-up acquaint- 
ance of this big, spectacular vulture. On a jungle 
trail in the Bocas del Toro province of Panama 
I had met a native hunter returning with his kill. 
In a sack thrown over one shoulder he carried a 
half-grown peccary, while from the other hung a 
King Vulture, “El Rey” as it was called locally. 

What a regal appearance this bird must have 
made when alive and erect! ‘The hunter, quite 
proud of his prize, wanted me to admire it. He 
called my attention to the stout legs and the feet 
that, by a layman, might have been mistaken 
for an eagle’s; the bare, heavily wrinkled neck 
splotched with orange, purplish-red and black; the 
large orange-red head with pale blue cheeks. 

The dull red-and-black beak was long and 
hooked, and an orange caruncle protruded from 
the base of the upper mandible. Light blue-gray 
feathers formed a “collar,” while the body feathers 
and inner part of the wing were creamy white. 
The outer half of the wings and the tail formed a 
black band. 

And how very clean the “King” appeared, de- 
spite its repulsive feeding habits! 

As a grand finale the hunter lifted the bird un- 
til one wing tip just touched the ground, while 
the other extended considerably above his head. 
It had a wingspread of not less than six and a 
half feet. 

I was interested, and the hunter told me all he 
knew, or believed, about the bird. It was seen but 
rarely, one or two at a time, at no certain season; 
it was not good for food because it fed on the 
dead; other vultures held it in respect and would 
not feed from a carcass until the King had taken 
the choice parts. 

I happened to ask where the King Vulture 
nested, and that ended the conversation. My 
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hunter did not know, and it embarassed him to 
have to admit it. Certainly it did not nest in that 
part of Panama, he said, or he and the other 
hunters would know it. 

The hunters were not alone in their ignorance. | 
I remember an evening on Barro Colorado in 1937 
with Dr. Frank M. Chapman when I remarked 
that during the morning I had had the good for- 
tune to see a pair of Sarcorhamphus papa. 

“A pair of King Vultures?” Dr. Chapman ex- 
claimed. “Where? What were they doing?” 

He was obviously disappointed when I re- 
ported that they were doing nothing very reveal- 
ing, merely feeding on the carcass of a small mam- 
mal in a ravine. Still, he was interested to know 
that a pair was around — “for,” he added, “some 
day someone will discover their nest.” 

Dr. Koford had the mystery of the King Vul- 
ture’s nest very much in mind, and the finding of 
a youngster only so recently out of the nest 
spurred a thorough search. He made a careful 
examination in and under old logs in the area 
where the youngster had been found, but with- 
out result. Eventually, however, he came upon 
bones and wads of hair at the base of a large 
cativo tree. Much of the hair appeared to be that 
of a sloth. 

Examination of the tree with binoculars dis- 
closed a large hollow some ninety feet above the 
ground. So dense is the canopy formed by shorter 
jungle growth that one might pass the cativo in- 
numerable times without being aware of the hol- 
low place in its trunk. 

The bones and the hair, Dr. Koford reasoned, 
were the indigestible remains of meals regurgi- 
tated by the young vulture, possibly while still a 
nestling. It was likely that the nest would be 
found in the hollow. 

Determination of that point was not going to 
be easy, for the tree had a circumference of 15 
feet, its lowest limb was some 40 feet above the 
ground, and the hollow place was 50 feet higher 
still. 

The adult birds were not seen around the tree, 
but there were several feathers from adult birds 


This is probably the first photograph ever mad 
a King Vulture chick while still in its downy st 
When the youngster was disturbed, it mad 


harsh and gasping noise by sucking in its bre 
Photo by Dr. Carl B. Koford 


on the ground, indicating that at least one had 
visited the scene recently. 

When two days passed without the parent birds 
being seen, and no new feathers being collected, 
it was feared that the “Prince” had been aban- 
doned, and Dr. Koford began to take food to it. 
I accompanied him on one of the trips. 


As we drew near, the youngster “loped” away 
for a few yards, but by approaching slowly Dr. 
Koford was able to offer bits of meat on the end 
of a 30-inch stick. Three morsels were snatched 
greedily and swallowed, but the fourth was re- 
jected. All the time the bird kept its wings half 


spread, head and neck thrust forward, while 
making gasping noises by the intake of its breath. 

Having to return to Balboa that afternoon, | 
mentally bade the Prince goodbye, for it seemed 
impossible that a bird not yet able to fly could 
long survive on the jungle floor, considering the 
number of predators on the island. 

But as the weeks passed, the news of the bird’s 
progress that reached me continued good. On 
several occasions the parents had been seen 
perched in the cativo and once one of them had 
flown from the ground near the youngster. ‘The 
Prince’s tail feathers were fast developing and it 


had become tame to the extent that it permitted 
Dr. Koford to stroke its head. 

Then one day it left the ground and was found 
perched on a liana ten feet above ground. ‘The 
following day it was at a still greater height, and 
was exercising its great wings by practicing flying 
without loosening its grip on the vine. ‘Two days 
later it had arrived at a perch 90 feet above 
ground. 

When word reached me that an attempt would 
be made on February 17 to examine the hollow 
place in the cativo, I made preparations to be pres- 
ent. When I arrived with Dr. Koford, William 
Kosan had already started a spike ladder up the 
giant tree. With him was Miss Elizabeth Marsh 
SiN had spent several days observing and photo- 
graphing the ‘ ‘baby” as w ell as its parents on the 
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occasions when they visited it. 
she had not seen the actual feeding. 

There are certain practical difficulties in scaling 
the tall and almost limbless trees in a tropical 
rain forest. 

ses. fungus and ferns growing on the trunk 
mosses, fungus an sg g } 
and foliage of nearby smaller trees and shrubs, 


Big and little lianas, epiphytes, - 


Unfortunately, 


make the shifting of a safety belt next to impos- 


sible. 
which would not have 


A makeshift safety line had to be devised 
to girdle the tree. Each 


loosened liana, or plant disturbed, filled the air | 


with chaff which blew into the climber’s eyes. 
The driving of spikes into the trunk brought 
forth hordes of ants. The spike ladder crept 
Ninety feet above the ground this hollow place 
in a gigantic cativo tree was suspected of be- 
ing the nesting place of the King Vulture. But 
was it? To the layman, the evidence was all 
but conclusive, but naturalists on Barro Colo- 
rado are not sure. Maybe next nesting time — 
Photo by Dr. Carl B. Koford 


slowly upward, but at the end of the second day, 
when our time ran out, Bill Kosan was still short 
of the goal by 20 feet. Operations had to be sus- 
pended for another week. 

I was not present for the final “dash” to the 
hollow on February 24, but Dr. Koford told me 
about it two days later. 

“We reached the cavity about 1:30 o'clock in 
the afternoon,” he said. “It was formed by a 
fallen limb, and had rotted out, leaving an open- 
ing three feet high and fourteen inches wide. It 
has a level floor eighteen by thirty-three inches, 
and ample space overhead. It is large enough for 
a condor —in fact, the dimensions are almost 
identical with those of a condor’s nest I measured 
in a cliff in California.” 

I wished he would skip the statistics and end 
my curiosity! Was it the King Vulture’s nest or 
wasn't it? 

Dr. Koford went on. “It 
is perfect — except that there are two inches of 
water on the floor of the hollow.” 

hs 


“And that means. . .>” 
“This is the middle of the dry season. Allowing 


“The site is perfect,” 


for the incubation period and the size of the 
young bird, the egg must have been laid some-_ 
time before the end of the wet season. It stands _ 
to reason that there could have been even more 


vater in the hollow at that time. There is a part 
of the hollow that is dry and sheltered even now, 
it... 

His voice trailed off. But I wanted at least a 
ittle more certainty. 

“Would you say that the chances are that it 
was the nesting site?” 

Dr. Koford’s reply was just what I expected a 
scientist to make. “The evidence is not there. I 
searched the hollow and found nothing that 
would let me say the birds had inhabited it.” 

But then he grew more cheerful. “Anyway, 
we've made some progress. The downy young has 
been seen, we know the birds nest on the island, 


At this school in Paraguay 


and the approximate nesting site. Perhaps by 
careful observations next year we'll be able to be 
sure.” 

So there it is. Oddly, I can’t be sure I am as 
disappointed as I ought to be. Even during the 
exciting period when the finding of the nest 
seemed a certainty, the thought often ran through 
my mind: 

“Watch out now; you're going to be disap- 
pointed if it is the nest, and you can’t ever again 
tell about the King Vultures you’ve seen and be 
able to end your story with: ‘And you know, to 
this day the nest of the King Vulture has never 
been found!’” 


HERPETOLOGY IS A PRACTICAL SUBJECI 


By ERIC J. PHILLIPS 


Sociedad Fraternal Hutteriana of Primavera, Paraguay 


Eprror’s Notre 


N THE EARLY SUMMER of 1954 a letter to the 
HL Director of the Zoological Park was referred 
to the Reptile Department for answer; it came 
from Brother Eric J. Phillips of the Sociedad 
Fraternal Hutteriana of Primavera, Paraguay, 
and was a mere query as to whether the Zoologi- 
cal Park would be interested in receiving occa- 
‘sional shipments of live reptiles from that part of 
the world. Various Americans passing through 
Paraguay, it seemed, had noticed the small nat- 
ural history collection Bro. Eric was forming, 
and had said that he ought to get in touch with 
the Bronx Zoo. 

The Reptile Department was, of course, in- 
terested, and Dr. James A. Oliver wrote to Bro. 
Eric to that effect, sending a list of snakes, croco- 
‘dilians, turtles and frogs from his area that we 
would especially like to have. Inquiries such as 


Bro. Eric J. Phillips and a friend — 
a Boa for the Bronx Zoo 


this are not infrequent, and it is seldom that 
anything comes of them — but you never know. 

Bro. Eric’s prompt reply led us to believe that 
something would come of this contact, for he 
was obviously no armchair naturalist. It was get- 
ting into the cold season, he wrote, and he could 
not promise to fill our request very extensively 
until warm weather came, but then it would be 
easy enough. Would small caimans be satisfac- 
tory? He knew just where to get them in the 
Paraguayan summer. 

“We take them by hand in the holes that go 
up into the river banks from the underwater 
level,” he wrote. “I stand or kneel in the mud and 
water and reach up with my arm. If I don't get 
bitten, I grab the tail and sling the caiman up on 
the bank and the others pounce on it with a sack. 
Eels and fishes frequent these holes and some- 
times a frog, so on a good day we sometimes 
bring home as many as 60 fish from 8 to 14 
inches, and a big eel up to 40 inches.” 


TUDENTS OF BIOLOGY in the schools of the 

Society of Brothers in Paraguay have a 

wide scope for field study literally at the 
school’s door. Snakes abound, and of the 141 rep- 
tiles listed for this area, 93 are snakes. Our her- 
petological studies may attempt to be formal, and 
pursued at stated academic intervals, but a good 
part of the time they are informal and unex- 
pected, as when some child comes running and 
shouting that an “enormous” snake has been lo- 


Any herpetological collector who thinks noth- 
ing of groping blindly in an underwater hole in 
the hope of encountering even a baby caiman 
has Dr. Oliver's respect. He wrote Bro. Eric that 
we would be delighted to have small caimans, * 
but that we certainly didn’t want him to lose a 
hand—or an arm—for our sake. He never 
bothered to reply to this timid warning — but 
several excellent small caimans came to us a few 
months later. As far as we know, he got them by 
grappling under water. 

Since 1954 the exchanges between Bro. Eric 
and the Zoological Park have been many. From 
him we have received a most interesting series of 
reptiles, several of which we had never before ex- 
hibited, and in return we have sent books and 
chemical apparatus for the laboratory of the 
school in which Bro. Eric is a teacher. 

Recently we asked Bro. Eric to write of some 
of his experiences with his reptiles. His article 
follows. 


cated. It is what I call practical herpetology. 

There are three villages housing somewhat 
more than seven hundred persons, of many na- 
tionalities, all working and living as one unit in a 
Christian community of goods. These villages 
lie about a hundred miles northeast of Asuncion, 
in an undulating region where plains alternate 
with mixed subtropical forests on the low hills. 
The gray clay “camp” soil is either bog and 
swamp or cracked hardpan, according to the time 
of year and the rainfall. 

Our most dangerous snake is the Crossed Pit 
Viper (Bothrops alternata), which strikes with- 
out warning and with little provocation and is 
the cause of most snakebite fatalities in the 
neighborhood. On being taken, specimens of all 
ages have feigned death or hung limp — but sud- 
denly they give a powerful convulsive wriggle 
and attempt to bite. I am well aware of this 
trick now, and watch out for it: one once per- 
formed in this way for me and its fangs passed 


The only rattlesnake in the neighborhood of 
the school is the South American Rattlesnake. 
Bro. Eric reports one over 7 feet long, a new 
record. This is a smaller specimen in the Zoo. 


through its own lower jaw and ended half an 
inch from my thumb. 

It is quite common in this area. Specimens up 
to nearly 6 feet in length have been killed and 
smaller ones are likely to be anywhere. The 
larger ones seem to hang around the workshops, 
presumably on the lookout for rats. 

It is not a good snake to have in places where 
people are working or playing, but on the other 
hand one doesn’t always get bitten. One of our 
boys casually stepped over a Crossed Pit Viper 
as he was leading a children’s group through a 
path in tall grass, and nothing happened. As 
soon as the snake was seen, it was of course sur- 
rounded and taken, but not before it had struck 
several times. 

Our one and only rattlesnake is the South 
American Rattlesnake (Crotalus durissus terri- 
ficus), and although I see that the largest one 
known to Dr. Klauber and reported in his book 


on the Rattlesnakes was about 59 inches long 


(1 m. 52.cm.), a much larger one bit a dog at the 
school Cit died in about 3«hours). This snake 
was just over 7 feet long (2 m. 18 em.) 

The rattlesnakes are said to be entirely noc- 
turnal but we have seen them in the daytime in 
the deep forests or crossing paths and roads. They 
give considerable warning and hiss and rattle in 


The tail of the Paraguayan Coral Snake gives 
a good imitation of a snake’s head, rearing 
up and jerking and striking most convincingly. 
In this photograph the tail is at the right. 


the usual alarming way. Unfortunately for one’s 
peace of mind, there is a small grasshopper that 
makes a similar rattle. It is disconcerting to hear 
a rattle and not know whether the maker of it 
is going to strike or fly away. 

One hot January afternoon we attempted to 
capture one of these rattlesnakes to send to the 
Zoo. Finally it escaped into a hole under a log, 
enormously complicating the business of getting 
it out alive, so it was thought better to kill it as 
the spot was quite near the village. Eventually 
the snake was hooked out and thrown clear, but 
it immediately coiled and struck. I jumped as I 
have never jumped before and fortunately was 
already just out of striking range, but I shan’t 
soon forget the sight of the yellow, open mouth 
and unsheathed fangs coming through the air. 

Most casualties from the snake have been at 
night or in moving logs or piles of leaves care- 
lessly. Encounters with the rattlesnake are really 
rare and we do not have more than a couple a 
year. 

On another occasion a group of children was 
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walking along a cart track through the forest and 
came upon a family of twenty or so coatimundis 
high up in a surupay tree. These coatis make 
entertaining (and mischievous) pets, and noth- 
ing would do but that everybody should stop 
and try to catch one. The first I heard about it 
was the familiar shout that an “enormous” snake 
was out there by the tree. 

I went into verify this but could see nothing 
until a hiss and a rattle sounded almost at my 
feet. There, coiled and with head raised, was a 
rattlesnake. The boy who was leading the group 
had been even nearer when he made the dis- 
covery, and he could be thankful that it was a 


comparatively cold day and the snake was slug- 
gish. 

Our attention had been taken up with the 
rattler and we had forgotten about the coatis un- 
til they started to drop from the tree, one furry 
ball after another landing with a thud on the soft 
bush and forest floor. ‘This is not an uncommon 
occurrence and a whole family will suddenly 
vacate a tree in this manner. Some of the chil- 
dren had the ready explanation that the coatis 
had seen us kill the snake and were then free to 
continue on their way; this continued to be the 
most popular explanation despite the doubts | 
expressed. One local man while attempting to 
catch a coati under similar conditions was 
knocked flat by one that landed on his neck. 

Three types of coral snake have been observed 
here but the most interesting is the Paraguayan 
Coral Snake (Micrurus frontalis). It has the 
habit when disturbed of raising its short, tightly 
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coiled tail like a head and jerking and striking 
around in a bewildering way. After watching 
the wrong end act like the right end, one can 
understand the local belief that coral snakes bite 
with their tails. 

I have, frankly, enjoyed the practical aspects of 
herpetology represented by attempts to capture 
specimens for the Bronx Zoo, but it was one of 
those specimens that gave me the most exciting 
time of all. We have two very beautiful and 
large racers, the Tiger Ratsnake (Spilotes pul- 
latus) and the Blotched Racer (Dryadophis bi- 
fossatus triseriatus), and it was the latter that 
gave me such a tough time. A group of children 


This South American False 
Coral Snake came from Bro. 
Eric’s school. It is a good 
mimic of the true Coral on 
the preceding page; both 
have their bands of black 
arranged in groups of 3. 


encountered the snake in the middle of a low 


“camp,” and I was called. It took flight and hid 
in a grass tuft. Poked out of this, it went to a 
larger clump of grass, which was set afire to 
drive it out. Finally | caught up with it and at- 
tempted to hold it down with the snake stick, 
whereupon it turned and began chasing me. The 
snake and I covered an area of several dozen 
yards in a very short time, I running backward 
most of the time, and dodging while running, so 
as to see and avoid the continual lunging strikes 
of the snake. Eventually we pinned it down 
long enough to get a noose around it, and it was 
bagged and put on an airplane bound for New 
York and the Bronx Zoo the same day. I have 
never been so persistently chased by any other 
snake, and subsequent word from Dr. Oliver at 
the Zoo was that this fiery reptile was as ageres- 
sive as ever, striking at anything that came near 
its Compartment. 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


Investigation of DDT Spraying 


Professor John L. George, long a student of the 
effect of pesticides on wildlife, has been em- 
ployed by the Conservation Foundation to ana- 
lyze the reports of all studies heretofore made on 
the dangers and values of DDT spraying by air- 
plane, allegedly to control insects. Recent wide- 
spread airplane spraying conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture “to control the Gypsy 
Moth” has resulted in complaints from private 
property owners that birds, fish, frogs and other 
wildlife have been killed by poisoning and that 
various crops have been destroyed. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture maintains that the quantities 
of DDT used in the spraying are so small that 
little or no damage to wildlife should result from 
the controlled spraying. Following Prof. George's 
investigation of existing studies relating to this 


any further research needed to establish the facts. 
Tn the meantime a bill has been introduced in 
the Congress to appropriate $280,000 to the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service for continuing research 
on the effect of DDT spraying. Dr. Osborn has 
an appointment with the Director of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and members of his 


subject, he will prepare recommendations for 


staff on August | to discuss Prof. George’s find- 
ings and further research proposals. 


Alaska Wildlife Film 


Extended motion picture footage made by the 
Olaus and Mardie Murie expedition to the Brooks 
Range in Alaska last summer is now being edited 
by our Audio-Visual Department and will be 
voiced for showing this fall. ‘The expedition rec- 
ommended the setting aside of a sizable area in 
the Brooks Range in northeastern Alaska as a 


Wildlife Refuge. 


Conservation in Area Development 


Peter Stern attended the Conference of Urban 
and Rural Planners at New Haven in May, and 
is currently taking part in the planning of 17 
counties in West Virginia for conservation area 
development as a pilot project. Understanding 
of the importance of conservation technicians in 
land-use planning and area development is 
spreading rapidly since the formation of a com- 
mittee of industrialists and graduate school ad- 
ministrators, of which Roger Hale is the organ- 
izer and secretary. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Honorary Degree from Princeton 


for Dr. Fairfield Osborn 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Science was 
given to Dr. Fairfield Osborn by Princeton Uni- 
versity on June 18. ‘Two years ago he received a 
similar honor from New York University. The 
Princeton citation reads: 


FamrrELp Ossorn — President of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society and a preserver of the nation’s endow- 


ment in natural resources, has turned his great energies 
to account in sensitizing thousands of thinking people 
to the environmental laws of life. Firm and fighting 
opponent of all waste and rapacity, he organized, al- 
most single-handed, the Conservation Foundation, and 
may well be the world’s fastest friend of the flowers and 
forests, birds and beasts, which flourish under his pa- 
ternal eye between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The 
country’s flora and fauna ought now to award him a 
scroll inscribed with the fitting title, Curator Naturae. 
Failing that contingency, the Princeton species of Homo 
sapiens takes pleasure today in bestowing upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 
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Feeding Baby King Cobras Is Easy 
(They Say) — You Give Them Milk 


By James A. Oliver 


ur Kinc Copras, received in 1953 from 

Bangkok, Thailand, have been making zoo- 
logical history ever since 1955 when they became 
the first of their species to breed in captivity. In 
that year the female laid 41 eggs from which we 
hatched 9 healthy young snakes, but we were 
unable to rear the youngsters. In 1956 the female 
laid a clutch of 51 eggs, but none of them 
hatched. On April 24, 1957 — incidentally, the 
female has laid her eggs on April 24 three years 
in a row —she laid a new record clutch of 56 
eggs. (Ed. Note: The label in the Reptile House 
states that this species lays 20 to 33 eggs. We 
can’t change the label until she stops laying rec- 
ord clutches and we find out what a King 
Cobra’s maximum really is). On July 10, 1957, 
the first of the eggs began to hatch and by the 
night of July 14 a total of 39 healthy young 
snakes had emerged from the eggs —a record 
brood of King Cobras. 

Now the question is: how to raise them. In 
his press release on this “blessed event,” Mr. 
Bridges pointed out the feeding problem pre- 
sented by these youngsters. One newspaper 
printed the story under the headline “Zoo in 
Cobra Trouble,” and it was carried by a news 
association all over the country. Our problem im- 
mediately became a matter of concern to news- 
paper readers. 

Sidewalk superintendents are not limited to 
any particular kind of human endeavor, but are 
inevitable wherever a vocal individual watches 
another in the act of doing or trying to do some- 
thing. Advice is one thing of which we never 
have a shortage — even when it comes to raising 
baby King Cobras. The fact that no human 
being has ever done so successfully in no way 
handicaps the “corresponding curators” who 
know how it should be done. Actually this is a 
commendable, if sometimes annoying, human 
characteristic and undoubtedly has played an im- 
portant role in human progress. Occasionally a 
new or untried idea does come out of the many 
worthless or already tried suggestions. At least, 
advice indicates interest and we appreciate that. 
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First out of the egg... 


As a result of the press and radio publicity on 
the baby cobras we have received numerous tele- 
phone calls and letters from well-intentioned peo- 
ple. Some have been prompted simply by the 
desire to be helpful, while others were less dis- 
interested. One of the latter wanted publicity 
for a book relating the adventures of a snake 
hunter, and actually cabled a scientist in India 
requesting advice. The return cable, which was 
phoned to us, contained nothing we had not tried 
im 1955. 

Most of the phone calls and many of the letters 
suggested we give them milk—cow’s milk— 
either alone or with other ingredients. One caller 
stated condescendingly, “Everyone knows Cobras 
like milk!” If there is any truth to the belief, it 
means the snakes have acquired their taste for 
cow's milk in relatively recent times. Where 
and how do Cobras get cow’s milk in the wild? 
They have not been involved in the legend of 
the Milk Snake, which is sometimes thought to_ 
suck cows dry, but there is a widespread belief 
in southeastern Asia that Cobras do like milk. 
According to one version of the story from India 
one must regularly put out a bowl of milk to keep 
the neighboring Cobras in a peaceful mood. If 
this is not done, the snakes get angry and bite’ 
someone. Several correspondents state they ace 
tually have seen snakes drink milk in low pans | 
put out for cats or dogs. It is quite possible that a 
thirsty snake would drink milk if water was not 
available, but that it would do so regularly or in 
place of eating its normal food seems highly un- 
likely. One correspondent suggested the modern 


twist of using powdered milk, mixed with “the 
stuff you get under leaf piles, rocks and rotten 
logs.” 

One of the letters contains a possible but im- 
probable answer to the question of where the 
Cobras get milk in the wild. This letter comes 
from a former French Foreign Legionnaire who 
saw service in Indo-China. He writes, “We ob- 
served quite often the ‘junior’ Cobras killing a 
small type of guinea pig with their poisonous 
bite and sucking the milk out of the breast of 
the little pig which is always a female. I never 
saw a baby Cobra killing a male guinea pig.” 

The oddest of the letters embellishes the milk 
suggestion by elaborating on other food items. 
This writer says, “they eat glass, nick china, put 
away nails and splints of brooms for later on; and 
shred the edges of a rug with their fangs.” 

Several of our advisors suggested we get in 
touch with other institutions or individuals said 
to have “raised hundreds of them.” ‘They are mis- 
taking the smaller Asiatic Cobra (Naja naja) for 
the King Cobra (Ophiophagus hannah ). To the 
best of our knowledge no other zoo has ever bred 
King Cobras and no one has succeeded in rearing 
them from hatching. A number of zoos, includ- 
ing ours, have bred and reared Asiatic Cobras. 
In fact, we have three Bronx-bred youngsters 
that will be two years old this fall. 

) Now, how do we hope to raise some of our 
young King Cobras? First, we are dividing them 
into small groups of one to eight in a cage, each 


First Six Weeks of Aquarium 
Swamp Its Facilities 


What the reaction of the public would be to 
Stage One of the new Aquarium on the ocean 
front at Coney Island was the subject of much 
speculation before dedication of the building on 
June 5 and the public opening on June 6. The 
most optimistic guesses failed to equal the reality, 
however. Between June 6 and July 15, visitors 
totalled 135,000 in round figures and as the 
“Coney Island season” advances the attendance 
at the Aquarium shows no signs of slackening. 

On several occasions, particularly on weekends, 
sale of tickets had to be cancelled for half-hour 
periods and police had to be called to help con- 
trol the crowd. 


cage with a different environmental condition. 
Thus some are in cages with damp moss, some in 
cages with earth, some on damp sawdust, some in 
dry cages with a bare floor, some in cages with 
leaf litter on the floor and some in cages with 
shredded newspaper. Some are provided with 
small box shelters and some without; some are 
in damp cages, some in dry; some are in dark 
cages and some in light areas. 

For food we will offer a wide variety of items. 
When we hatched nine young in 1955 we offered 
them more than 30 different foods including 
young snakes, among which were several species 
from their native Asia, small lizards, baby mice, 
worms, insects and insect larvae. ‘he foods were 
offered dead and alive and some were rubbed 
with several species of snakes known to be eaten 
by adult King Cobras. We also force-fed some of 
the young with solid and liquid foods. ‘This year 
we will repeat all of these food offerings and will 
use additional species of snakes, lizards and in- 
sects. We will also try small fish of several 
species. We will try additional variations in the 
manner of offering the food and in the environ- 
mental set-up. We will even offer them milk to 
make sure we don’t pass up any opportunity of 
rearing the young. However, our real hope of 
being the first to raise King Cobras successfully 
lies in the large number of young with which we 
can work. For this we must thank our splendid 
adult Cobras and the care given them by the 
Reptile House Keepers. 


During the summer the Aquarium will be open 


from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., every day. 


IN BRIEF 


Grant for Cancer Research. The Zoological 
Society has received a grant of $5,900 from the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for a research 
project by Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli, “Anti-cancer 
Principle from Sea Cucumbers.” The grant cov- 
ers a year’s work until April, 1958. 


A Record for May. Each spring for several 
years has set a new record for the number of 
school children visiting the Zoological Park. ‘This 
year the total in May was 51,863 children from 
1,284 classes and 970 schools. 
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Miss Crane to Africa. Jocelyn Crane, Assistant 
Director of the Department of Tropical Research, 
left on July 24 to continue her studies of fiddler 
crabs in Africa. Before her return on October 12 
she will work on tidal flats and beaches at Mas- 
sawa, Eritrea; Zanzibar and Pemba Islands; Dar- 
Es-Salaam, Tanganyika; Lourenco Marques and 
Inhaca Island, Mozambique; Luanda, Angola; 
Lagos, Nigeria; and in museums in Cape Town 
and Paris. 


Dr. Beebe Honored. Dr. William Beebe has 
been made an Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. 


Housekeeping for Butterflies. The August 
issue of the National Geographic Magazine con- 
tains an article by Jocelyn Crane, “Housekeep- 
ing for Tropical Butterflies,” with extraordinary 
illustrations in color by M. Woodbridge Williams 
of the magazine’s photographic staff. The pic- 


tures were made at the Department of Tropical 
Research station in Trinidad. 


Eggs from Iceland. Eggs shipped from Ice 
land this spring are now hatching in the Zoo's 


incubators, and we have a nice collection of 


young European Eiders, Barrow’s Golden-eyes, 
Black Scoters, Greater Scaup, European Widg- 


eons and Gadwalls. 


All Orders on Exhibition. As of mid-July, 
the Zoological Park for the first time was able to 
exhibit all zoological Orders of living amphibians 
and reptiles simultaneously. The rarities are im 
the Order Rhyncocephalia, which is restricted to 
the Tuatara, and the Order Apoda, which in- 
cludes the coecilians, the legless tropical amphib- 
ians. We have had a Tuatara for about two years, 
and recently received a nice collection of coecil 
ians from Sao Tome in the Gulf of Guinea. The 
remaining six Orders are always on exhibition. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


Life 

John Goelet 

Walter M. Jeffords, Jr. 
Meyer Stein 


Contributing 


Mrs. Anne Boylan 

Mrs. Philip F. Chew 
Leighton Coleman 

Mrs. William Andrews Clark 
Mrs. G. Page Ely 

Mrs. Howeth T. Ford 
Laurence T’. Gieringer 
Mrs. Julian C. Gonzalez 
Mrs. Arthur Gwynne 
Chauncey J. Hamlin 
‘Tobias Heller 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Isbrandtsen 
Ernest C. Johnson 

Carl O. Kienbusch 

Everett Kimmel 

Mrs. Yale Kneeland, Jr. 
Mrs. Gypsy Rose Lee 

Mrs. Alfred Lee Loomis, Jr. 
Leon Magid 

Mrs. Henry J. Mali 

Mrs. Charles H. May 

Mrs. Samuel W. Meek 
Garry Moore 

Herbert Morawetz 
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Mrs. John E. Post 
Mortimer S. Sullivan 
Ilia A. Tolstoy 

Miss Joan Van Orden 
Mrs. Kenneth Wagg 
George B. Wagstaff 
Mrs. F. S. Waters 
Laurence B. Weisberg 
Miss Sheila White 


Annual 


Mrs. Patricia Altshuler 
Miss Flora Armitage 
Miss Lorinda Ballard 
Henry Bamberger 

Mrs. Edgar Barnett 
Charles Bolz 

Lucydio Calio Ceravolo 
Mrs. Carleton S. Cooke 
Theodore L. Daniels 
Robert M. Davis 

Dr. Charles R. De Carlo 
Darwin Deen 

Gregor D. Dengler 
Michael Elliot 

Joseph Epstein 

Mrs. Lewis M. Fowler 
Arthur Fuchs 

Robert K. Ginsberg 
Alfred P. Gwynne 


(Between May | and June 30, 1957) 


Mrs. C. H. Hirschhorn 
Miss Ruth Hoff 

Robert L. Hollins 

Jerome Horowitz 
Harrison Sanford Jackson 
Mrs. Hugo Kastor 
William B. Kaufman 
Mrs. Robert Kavesh 

Mrs. David Kritz 

R. J. Ladd 

Miss Matilda F. Lang 
William Lievow 

Miss Geraldine T. Lister 
Mrs. Henry MacDonald 
Mrs. N. A. Merry 

Mrs. Richard G. Merton 
Adam Meyer 

Mrs. Vernon Munroe, Jr. 
Mrs. Leslie Ogden 

Mrs. Meda A. Perotti 
Mrs. William H. Reid 
Miss Janet Rigney 

Mrs. R. Alfred Saenger 
Miss Mary A. Scoville 
Miss Margaret O’N. Shiel 
Herbert Silow 

Miss Gale Thompson 
Mrs. Rita Tobachnik 
George E. Vaillant 
Reinhold D. Wappler 


| 


» 


How Far Away Is a Hammock? 


N THE LAST ISSUE, we volunteered to mail Animal Kingdom to mem- 
bers’ summer addresses for the benefit of the hammock reader. At 
the time the offer was made, summer seemed a long way off, hammocks 
improbable things poised precariously in shady places no one was ever 
likely to get to. 

Summer is now indisputably here and it’s clear from the queries 
drifting in from members that the hammock season is in full swing. 
For how else and where else could such purely speculative questions 
as these originate? 

Why isn’t there a plural of moose? 
How about naming Dacca’s cubs “Burning” and “Bright”? 
Can you train a prairie dog to whistle a tune? 

This last question, written hastily on a postcard, disclosed no clue to 
its sender’s identity. A small boy, in uncontested possession of a ham- 
mock for a few unmolested moments? A retired professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy? A nature counselor? A — but enough speculation, 
that perfect hammock occupation. 

We can only say we're glad members are getting their Animal 
Kingdoms and thinking the long thoughts. The Zoo’s to visit again in 
the fall, and the prospect of a newsletter from Africa, Members’ Satur- 
day morning tours in September and October, and the annual meeting 
at the Waldorf are far in the future. In the meantime, keep those 
hammocks swinging, and we'll keep the Zoo humming. We're not too 
far apart if we think of each other now and then. 
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